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ABSTRACT 



Two-way Bilingual Programs are a recent initiative of New 
York State's Bureau of Bilingual Education. ^hey foster bilin- 
gualisn. and stronger intergroup relations among limited Eng^^^h 
Ind English proficient students, thereby offering educational 
decision-makers an alternative model of reciprocal or enrichment 
bilingual education. 

Our case study approach describes and documents the educa- 
tlonal benefits of one Two-Way Bilingual Program located in Port 
Chester. New York. The first year results of its instructional 
and nonlnstructional outcomes with particular focus on critical 
program processes are summarized. 

Two general propositions are confirmed by our positive 
findinfis* (1) "additive" bilingualisra in classroom settings is 
feasible'and a cognitive inducer, and (2) its successful imple- 
Mentation must consider the recent advances in school improvement 
research . 

Introduction 

What are Two-Way Bilingual Programs? How are they auccess- 
fully implemented? In what ways is this program model effective? 
What problems are associated with Two-Way Bilingual Programs? 
These are some of the important questions addressed in this 
article . 

Willig (1985), deplcring the state of affairs in bilingual 
education research in her current synthesis of selected studies 
on the effectiveness of bilingual education, correctly recommends 
that the "only realistic approach to evaluation for school 
districts lies in a focua on program proceasea and a monitoring 
of those proceaaes" (p.312). Instead of reaearch that is 
inadequate In design and that makes inappropriate comparisons ot 
children in bilingual programs to children who are dissimilar in 
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■any crucial aspects, she advocatea comparative studiea on 
varioua typea of program modela. 

One such Jodel comes from the recent initiatlTe of New Tork 
State's Bureau of Bilingual Education to develop and establish 
reciprocal second-language programs, i.e., Two-Way Bilingual 
Programs (Perez, 1984; Bureau of Bilingual Education, 1984; N.T» 
SABE, 1985). Our aim is to call attention to the actual and 
potential benefits - instructional and non ina t rue tional - of 
this model to administrators, bilingual and second-language 
teachers, curriculum specialists, and policy-makers. 

A Two-way Bilingual Program, in comparison with other 
program nodela (transitional or maintenance), represents a 
viable and challenging opportunity for first and second-language 
learning in achools whose communities are multicultural and 
ling4ilatically diverae. In 1963, Stern (cited in Ovando ft 
Collier, 1985, p. 40) distinguiahed between "one-way" and "two- 
way bilingual education. In the former, one language group is 
schooled bilingually; the latter refers to an integrated model 
in which speakers of both languages are placed together in a 
bilingual claasroom to learn each others* language and work 
academically in both languagea. According to Perez (1984). "a 
Two-Way Bilingual Education Program is one which employs two 
languages (one of which is English) for the purpose of instruc- 
tion and involves students who are native speakers of each of 
those languagea. Both groups of students (limited English 
proficient (LEP) and English proficient) would be expected to 
become bilingual. In a Two-Way Bilingual Education Program, the 
students learn curricula through their own language and through 
the second language, become proficient in their second language, 
and continue to develop skills and proficiency in their native 
language" (p,l). 

Our approach is to describe and document the cognitive and 
affective reaults of one Two-Way Bilingual Program located in 
Port Chester, New York. Combined with classroom data will be 
central office and building-level Information on the implementa- 
tion processes of this program. To neglect any of these sets of 
processes would distort the realities of any educational innova- 
tion for, according to Huberman and Miles (1985, p.l), school 
improvement is a "messy, rich process full of coercion and 
shared struggle, indifference and heavy involvement, uncertain 
results and real payoffs." Viewed as an educational innovation, 
Two-Way Bilingual Programa are not exempt from the implications 
of this statement. 

Two general propoaitlons have guided our thinking in this 
article. Hakuta and Diaz (1985), in their analysis of the 
longitudinal results of the relationship between bilingualism 
and cognitive flexibility, claim a predictive association 
between degree of bilingualism and nonverbal cognitive ability 
P.339). Their data provide strong evid-jnce for what Lambert 
(1978) has termed "additive" bilingualism - situations wherein 
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children learn their second language in addition to their first, 
thereby creating balanced bil ingualiaa. Our case study data 
base, derired from the first-year evaluation of Port Chester's 
Tvo-Vsy Bilingual Progrsa, confirms this proposition of sdditire 
bilingaslisa in the esse of liaited English proficient pupils. 

The second genersl proposition is related to recent sdvsnces 
in successful school iapleaen tstion practices. Crsndsll snd 
Loucks (1983) hsre identified the following ''bundle'* of lesrnings 
in their executive suaaary of the Study of Disseainstion Efforts 
Supporting School laproveaent. They sre: (1) forceful lesder- 
ship contributes directly to asjor chsnges in classrooa prsctice 
that becoae firaly incorporsted into everydsy routines; (2) new 
practices deasnding significsnt change "lire or die" by the 
aaount and types of personsl sssistance they receive; snd (3) 
concrete steps sre criticsl to incorporste successful new 
practices into an iaproved routine; otherwise, school personnel 
"iaplementing s new prsctice who do not attend specificslly to 
its institutionalizstion asy reslize only epheaeral results" 
(pp*10-12)« Our interpretstion of the prograa processes dsts of 
Port Chester's Two-Vsy Bilingual Prograa (which is now in its 
second ye&r of iapleaentation) relies heavily on this bundle of 
learnings* 

Approach 

Ve eaployed a case study approach to answer the central 
questions and to substantiate the general propositions of the 
previous section. Yin (1984) defines the case study as an 
empirical inquiry that focuses on a contemporary phenoaenon 
occurring in a real-life context, the boundaries of which are 
not exactly and precisely clear, and which uses multiple sources 
of evidence to aake generalizations to siailar contexts (p. 23). 
In accord with this definition, we believe that the case study 
is an appropriate research strstegy by which to report our 
findings and interpretations of Port Chester'^ Two-Way bilingual 
innova tion* 

Bilingual education triggera positive and negative emotions 
as well as ambivalent feelings among members of the American 
public. For example, a recent New York Times Education Survey 
publication (Fall, 1985) included a major section of 11 articles 
on bilingual education with such tantalizing titlea as: "The 
Controversy Over Bilingual Education in America's Schools: One 
Language or Two?;" "Research on Bilingual Education Inconclu- 
sive;" and "The Three Bilingual Teaching Techniques." Indeed, 
bilingual education and bilingualism are definitely contemporary 
issues being continuslly debated in the media and academic 
circles. 

Grosjean (1982; summarizes the larger context in which the 
American brand of bilingual education has struggled for accep- 
tance and credibility when he Identifies the two aspects that 
have been highly controversial from its inception in the United 
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States. One concerns its effectiveness ss s valid and reliable 
instructional approach. The second pertsins to its function in 
Aaericsn education: should bilingusl educstion be coapensstory 
snd transitionsl, or should it aaintain the ainority language 
snd culture? (p. 79). Two-Wsy Bilingusl Progrsaa, however, go 
beyond this dichotoay in thst they represent concrete opportuni- 
ties for enriching the cognitive snd linguistic skills of its 
psrticipsnts. To dste, Grosjesn's conclusion sbout the genersl 
public's lack of understanding about the goals and positive 
resulta of bilingual education reaains valid. More recently, 
Willig's resesrch (1985) stteapta to delineste so.tie of the 
boundsries between bilingusl education snd its contexts when 
she sddreases such sreaa as Isnguage assessaent, language expo- 
sure, probleaa in equating groups, and language patterna in 
bilingual aodels. 

Three asjor sources of evidence were used during the 
first-year evaluation of Port Chester's Prograa. These were, 
following Yin's classification (1984, pp. 79-89): 

1. Documentation : lettera, memoranda, agendas, sdainistra- 
tive docuaenta; stsndsrdized test data on student 
academic growth (required by the Bureau of Bilingual 
Education in its detsiled guidelines. Evaluation of 
Two-WaT BilinRual Education Prograaa , 1984); and atudent 
perceptions of their classroom environaent. 

With regard to stsndsrdized teats dsta, these instruaents 
were used to yield inforaation on atudent acadeaic 
growth. Pre and post testing followed the schedule 
required by the Buresu of Bilingual Education. For the 
English proficient (EP) group, the Stanford Achievement 
Tes t (reading coaprehenaion and total math), the Bilin- 
gual Inventory of Natural Languay (oral proficiency 
in Spanish), and the CTBS Espanol (vocabulary and 
reading) were adainistered . For the limited Engliah 
proficient (LEP) class, the Stsnford Disgnostic Reading 
Test , the Bilingual Inventory of Nstural Language (oral 
proficiency in English), and the CTBS Espanol (vocabu- 
lary, reading, and math) were administered. Final class 
grades were used in social studies and science. 

English and Spanish forms of the My Claas Inventory 
(HCI) were administered, scored, and analyzed at the end 
of the first year of the prograa. This checklist 
yielded important inforaation on students' perceptions 
of their classroom environment, in particular, satisfac- 
tion, friction, competitiveneas, difficulty, and cohe- 
siveness. According to Fraser et al (1982, p. 22), the 
MCI has alpha reliability ranging from .73 to .88, and 
is suitable for 8-12 year-old children. The authors of 
the MCI state that "each MCI scsle hss satisfsctory 
re liability for use with either the individual or the 
class as the unit of analysis" (p. 23). 
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2* Archival Recorda : attendance records; student deaograph- 
aC data; organizational recorda; student liats; teacher 
and principal concerna survey data; parental attitude 
towards bilingual education; and other project-related 
records* 

Teacher concerna were identified on two occssiona by 
Rsll et si's Stages of Concern Quest ionnaire (SoCQ) 
(1979)* This aurvey instruaent was sdainistered ss psrt 
of the stsff developaent coaponent of the progrsa* It 
yielded inforastion on tescher concerns in the sreas of: 
swsrenesst inforastion* personsl* asnsgeaent* conse- 
quences* collsborstion* and refocusing* Hsll et si have 
vslidsted these constructs of teacher concerna about an 
educational innovation* and have reported internal 
consistency froa .80 to •93* 

The Buresu of Bilingusl Educstion Psrent Attitude Survey 
Reporting Fora wss sdainistered to EP snd LEP parents at 
the beginning snd the end of the firat year of the 
prograa* This aix-itea acale surveys degree of sttitude 
towsrd bilingusl educstion* No reliability dst^ hsve 
been reported on this scsle* 

3. Interviews : focused snd open-ended interviews were an 
essentisl ingredient in aonitoring the vsrioua prograa 
proceaaes operating at the central office/building level 
and classrooa level* respectively* 

4. Direct Observstion : this entsiled sttention to teacher- 
student clsaarooa interactiona; adainistrstor-tescher 
in terse tions * teacher-psrent intersct ions * etc* An 
evslustion reporting fora wss used on two occasions* It 
consists of a prograa checklist* a quality of instruction 
observstion guide* snd s lesson suaasry* The prograa 
checklist included inforastion on tescher nsae* school* 
grsde level* subject* tiae snd nsae of the observer* In 
sddition* the nuaber of teschers* educstional sides* snd 
pupils were noted on the fora for the sctusl project ss 
well ss the lesson thst wss observed* Msnsgeaent 
inforastion included the degree to which records* plans* 
snd student records were asintsined* Likewise* asterisls 
inforastion wss divided into a«o'int* vsriety* snd 
sppropristeness with the saae rating scale as asnsgeaent 
inforastion* The quslity of instruction scsle wss s 
low- Inf erence device thst yielded inforastion on the 
following festures of clsssrooa instruction: (1) cues* 
or the clsrity snd aesningf ulness of tescher explsns- 
tions snd directions; (2) psrticipation* or the extent to 
which students sctively psrticipste or engsge in the 
lesrning process; (3) reinf orceaent* or the extent to 
which students sre rewsrded for their lesrning* ususlly 
observed by counting the nuaber of tiaes students sre 
praised or soaehow singled out for their unique schieve- 
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aent; snd (4) corrective feedbsck* or the type of 
testing thst ia carried out by the teacher whether oral* 
written* or practical problea-aolving* 

Since it would be iapossible to report sll the data froa theae 
■ultiple sources of evidence in sn article of this nsture* the 
interested reader ia leferred to Baecher (1985) for the full 
report* Selected aapecta of our caae study data baae will be 
presented in the section on findings* 

We reasoned thst a single-csse design wss sppropriste to us3 
in the csae of Port Chester»s Two-Wsy Bilingusl Progrsa. 
Firstly* it represents s criticsl esse in testing the proposition 
on the positive effects between bilingusliaa snd cognitive 
perforaence* Secondly* it represents sn opportunity to observe 
and snslyze s phenoaenon previously insccessible to systeastic 
investigstion (Yin* 1985* pp. 42-43). -yote-atic 

Prograa Setting 

In this section* we briefly describe the progrsa setting of 
Port Chester s Progrsa. Progrsa philosophy, history* locstion* 
snd populstion aske up this psrt of our srticle* 

The Port Chester School Districc includes four eleaentsry 
schools* one aiddle school* and one aenior high achool. Total 
enrollaent in 1984-85 was 2*710 atudents. Of the four eleaentsry 
schools* Thoass A. Edison has s 61% Hitpsnic enrollaent* the 
Isrgest concentrstion in the district. T-te asjority coae froa 
Latin snd South Aaericsn countries. Since 1977* this proportion 
hss incressed froa 33X to its current proportion of 61X* slaoat 
doubling in eight yesrs. Edison Eleaentsry .s surrounded by 
aodest* aiddle to low incoae* aultiple fsaily dwellings; it is 
locsted only three streets froa Port Chester's Nsin Street* s 
downtown sres thst gives the sppesrsnce of renewsl snd sccoapsny- 
ing business sctivity as one trsvels through the sres* The 
reaainder of the population is Aaericsn-born * which includes 
Aaericsn Blscks* Whites* snd soae Chinese* 

iQiiAN^^fu''*^^"! ^""^^ Chester's original propoaal (Coletti* 
1^84)* the aajor thrust of the progrsa is to reslize the "long- 
o K?l developaentsl gosl of producing two groups of Edison 
Fublic Eleaentsry School students who sre bilingusl; thst is* 
students who hsve the sbility to lesrn curriculs through their 
own l,sngusge snd through the second Isngusge* to becoas profi- 
cient in the second Isngusge snd to continue to scquirs skills 
snd knowledge in their nsti/s Isngsuge*" 

Given this philosophicsl perspective tovsrds first snd 
•econd Isngusge developaent* whereby ths lesrning of a sscond 
langusge vis aesningf ul content sres instruction enhsncss snd 
enriches one's cognitive snd affective developaent in ths first 
langusgs. these were the basic gosls of Port Chsstsr*s Progrsa 
in i9o4— 85: 
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1 to promote bilingualiaa for second and third grade 
* English proficient (EP) and limited English proficient 
(LEF) studenta; 

2. to iapleaent a bilingual education prograa aa an enrich- 
■ent prograa for A«erican-born and language minority 
pupils; 

3 to foster greater understanding between two linguiatic 
cossunities in the neighborhood of Ediaon Elenentary; and 

4. to provide equal educational acceas and educational 
excellence for thia target population. 

The progras bega.i in Septesber, 1984 when the central 
office was notified of aucceaaful funding. Thifc repreaenta the 
first year of funding for such a state-funded program; in tact, 
the local aite has had no previous experience with federsl or 
ststsd-funded innovationa, except for aoae Chapter I and Special 
Education activities. Cognizant of the changing population near 
Edison Elesentary School and the sagaltude of the educational 
needs of LEP students, the central office in cooperation with 
the building principal decided to submit a Two-Way Bilingual 
Education propoaal to aecure suppleaentary reaourcea, thereby 
responding positively to its chsnging educational population. 

Prosrsa Description 

The progras got under way in Noveaber, 1984. Two aelf-con- 
tainad claaaea were foraed and a second bilingual teacher was 
hired. One claaa designsted a^ Engliah proficient (EP) included 
10 second and nine third graders of American and Jamaican 
descent. The other clsss wss designsted aa limited Engliah 
proficient (LEP) and consisted of five second, aix third, and 
aeven fourth gradera of Hispanic origin. Due to an inaufficient 
numbar of uZT pupils in the second and third gradea and the 
recent arrival of four LEP chlldrsn fiom South America between 
January and March, soae fourth graders were admitted into thia 
class. These figures are noted to ecphsslze the effect that 
such new arrivals and departures hsd on ilaaaroom organization 
and muat be considered in making any final concluaions about the 
scsdsmic schle>4ment of LEP pupila as a group. 

Thia target population waa aucceaafully aelected in November 
sftar funding spprovsl waa announced in the latter part of 
Oct>ber» Above sversge reading scores on the SAT, teacher and 
principal Judgsent, snd psrental peraiasion were the aajor 
criteria of selection for the EP group. Language proficiency, 
second Isngusge background, nusber of years reaiding in the 
United Statea, and teacher judgaent were applied in the selection 
of LEP pupila; also, the asgnitude of the need aa determined by 
recant srrivsl status and language proficiency waa uasd in the 
selection of new Isngusge ainority studenta entering Port 
Cheater for the firat tiae. 
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The LEP population had one atudent from Columbia, three from 
Ecuador, two from Puerto Rico, one from Bolivia, three from 
Uruguay, four from Guatemala, and four from Peru. The EP group 
had 17 American-born children and two from Jamaica. It ia 
obvious that both groupa reflect contemporary American educa- 
tion'a multicultural claaaroom. 

Two experienced teachera - proficient in Engliah and 
Spaniah - impleaented the goala and inatructlonal componenta of 
the program during 1984-85. Both teachera had over 10 yeara of 
experience in elementary education, Engliah aa a Second Language 
(ESL), and Spaniah aa a Second Language (SSL). The organization- 
al atructure of the program included a building principal 
aenaitive to the educational needa of Hiapanic studenta, and a 
project director who maintained continual communication with the 
principal and teachera of the program. The project director 
wore many "hata,^ being reaponsible for all federal, atate, and 
local diatrict programa ir addition to the Two-Way Bilingual 
Program. A conaultant in ataff development and parent training 
and an external evaluator complemented theae peraonnel in 
meeting the goala of the program. 

Before the program outcomes of the firat year are pieaented 
in the next aection, it la neceasary to identify the ^core" 
features of this educational innovation. The following auomary 
capturea some of the critical featurea of project BEST (Bilingual 
Education for Students/Teachera) , esaential to ita underatrnding 
and appreciation: 

1. It is baaically deaigned to prov.de two aeparate claaaea 
of combined 2/3 grade children with a ^graduated, 
tranaitional language development sequence leading to 
native and second language proficiency, achievement in 
baaic educational akilla, enrichment of native language, 
and development of multicultural perspectivea and 
viewpoints" (Coletti, 1984, p. 5). Thia feature focuaea 
on the planned change quality of the program, requiring 
careful monitoring. 

2. Its organizational deaign included these elementa: 
"team teaching, cross-grade grouping, individualization 
of inatruction, and on-going, adaptive planning" 
(Coletti, 1984, p. 5). Thia feature requirea both 
teachers to plan and cover two a«parate curricula in the 
same day for a combined 2/3 grade aituation (and the 
fourth grade for the LEP claas), a challenging and 
complicated taak, to aay the leaat. 

3. Staff will conaiat of two bilingual teachera and two 
bilingual teacher aides to f>otiafy the implementation 
requirementa of the curriculum implied in II and 17 
above. Given thia ataff, a ratio of 10 pupila per 
teacher ia neceasary to realize the goala and activities 
of the project. This core feature will facilitate 
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aucccsaful iapleacn tation of the program, especially 
■astery of ita new teaching practicea - teaching language 
vie aeaningful content area, for example - and actual 
degree of practice change, i.e., Mjor or ainor changea 
in teachers' exiating repertoire of first and aecond 
language teaching* 

4. Parental involvement in training workshops and school-re- 
lated affairs i? another essential ingred'tent of the 
';rogra«. Parents f L2P and EP children need to under- 
it-nd, or a continual baa s, the ai« of the. project.^ EP 
'-enta, for exaaple, need to be assured of t.iei. 
Liildren's acadenic achievenent in both English and 
Spanish (snd not at the expense of one or the other). 
LEP parents, likewise, want the best instruction for 
their children. 

In summary, then, instruction and subject area delivery in two 
languages; ESL and SSL aequences for both groups of coobned 2/3 
graders; langui»ge sharing experiences between Hispanic and 
Anerican-born children on selected dsys during each week (Thurs- 
day and Friday, according to the program design); use of bilin- 
gual teachers and teacher aides; formal testing of academic 
skilla in English and Spanish in accordance with state guide- 
lines; and parental participation constituted the core features 
of Port Chester's Two-Way bilingual innovation in its first year 
of operation. 

Program Outcomes 

This section contains the firat-year Instructional end 
noninstructional outcomes of Port Chester's Two-Wey Bilingual 
Program. Instructional outcomes address the academic growt.i of 
EP and LEP students; the noninstructional outcomes focus on 
student perceptions of their classroom environment, staff 
development growth, parental attitudes towards the project, and 
types of assistance engaged in by the artminiatration . * ^"J^ 
description of these outcomes can be found in Baecher U^s:), 
pp. 13-27). For purposes of this article, summaries of the more 
important outcomes are provided below. Numerical outcomes were 
subjected to the versatile sign test and Cochran test for 
related observations where appropriate (Conover, 1980). Thesa 
analytical techniques were applied because of the small sample 
sizes (n-19 for the EP and n-18 for the LEP), their unknown 
distributions, and nature of the data (ordinal and nominal). 
Other outcofj s are presented in a narrative format. 

Instructiona l 

1. The LEP pupils made statistically significant gains In 
oral English proficiency, native langauge reading skills (Span- 
iah), English reading skills, and math (in Spanish). All pupils 
received passing grades in social studies and science. 
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2. The EP pupils made significant gains in Spanish language 
vocabulary and reading skil^.a^ respectively, and received 
passing grades in social atudies and acience. Five students 
Hade aignificant gains in oral Spanish language proficiency. 
Vhile gains in English reading continued , they were not statis 
tically aignificant; some significant loss in math was recorded. 

Table 1 reports the reeulta of the application of the sign 
teot for selected instructional outcomes* 

Tab le 1 

Results of Sign Test Application 
: ; Selected Instructional Outcomes of 
Port Ch<»8ter'8 Two-Way Bilingual Program, 1984-85 



INSTRl'Cl 'ONAL POSITIVE NEGATIVE NO 

OUTCO E CHANGE CHANGE CHANGE P-VALUE 



Oral E> ^lish proficienx^y 
of L:^P pupils 


10 


1 


4 


.0059 


(sis) 


iilnglish reading skills 
of LEP pupils 


8 


0 


0 


.0039 


(8ig) 


Native language reading 
of LEP group 


10 


1 


0 


.0059 


(8lg) 


Oral Spanish proficiency 
of EP pupils 


5 


0 


14 


.0312 


(alg) 


Spanish vocabulary and read 
ing skills of EP group 


19 


0 


0 


.0000 


(slg) 


English reading skills of 
EP pupils 


6 


11 


0 


• 1662 


b 

(n/8) 


Hath skills of LEP group 
in Spanish 


10 


1 


0 


.0059 


(slg) 


Kath skills of EP group 


2 


15 


0 


.0012 


(slg) 


a 

Table F in Gibbona (1976, 

b 


p. 404). 


Alpha was 


set at 


.05. 





n/s m not significant 



Honinstructional 

1. The reaulta of the My Class Inventory (MCI) for the EP 
and LEP groups are reported in Table 2. English and Spanish 
forms were administered to each group« 
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Table 2 



Median Scores of My Clasa Inventory (MCI) 

for EP and LEP Classes In 
Port Chester'a Two-Way Bilingual Program 
Spring, 1985 



^ MCI VARIABLE 

TWO-WAY 

BILINGUAL SATIS- ^^^^^'^^^^'^^\r.vrnu. .V ^Spcc^^^" 
CLASS FACTION FRICTION NESS DIFFICULTY NESS 

EP 21.5 18.5 17.5 12.5 13 

LEP 23.5 12.4 15.5 12.5 16.5 



Except for the variablea of "friction" and "cohesi veneas , no 
aignificant differences were noted. Application of the Cochran 
test for related obaervations (Conover, 1980, p. 199) resulted in 
significant differences between both groups in friction (p-4.16 
>.05) and cohcaivcneas (p»3.91 >.05). 

2. Both bilingual teachers extended their repertoire of 
teaching akills in a variety of ways. One way was successful 
participation in a graduate course offered by Fordham Univeraity 
on the development of communication skills in LEP students; in 
thia courae, project ataff learned about recent theory and 
practice in second language mcthoda, e.g., the natural approach, 
total physical reaponse, etc. An easential part of thia course 
was the development and field-testing of lesson plana that were 
eventually included in a collection prepared by the inatructor 
of the courae. 

To keep pace with the changing concerna of both teachcra 
about the project as an educational innovation, the Stanes of 
Concern Questionnaire (Hall ct al, 1979) was adminiatcrcd on two 
odcaaiona and the reaulta were interpreted in interviews with 
each. Two diatinct, unique acts of concern profiles emerged in 
both instances (acparated by four aonths). The ncwly-hlrcd 
teacher continued to cxprcas high concerna in such areaa as 
inf oraation . oeraonal . and management (which ia predicted by 
concerna theory for teachcra who arc taking their first atcpa in 
adopting an educational innovation). The other bilingual 
teacher manifeated high concerns in collaboration on both 
administrations, along with iia,iagement . The latter area sur- 
faced becauae of that teacher's valid concern for adequately 
implementing the project goala on the two days per week when 
both EP and LEP children came together to learn content area in 
Engliah and Spanish. 

3. Poaitive parental attitude towards the program was 
evident throughout the year. Attendance at formal workshops 
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ranged from 50Z to lOOZ. This variability waa due to various 
factors, e.g., inclement weather in January and February, 
parents who worked in the evening, etc. It must be noted that 
Port Cheater's Hispanic parenta were very visible at the Hispanic 
Parents* Conference sponsored by the Bureau of Bilingual Educa- 
tion in the Spring of 1985. Alao, the end-of-the-year banquet 
held at Ediaon Elementary School waa attended by cll the parents 
of LEP and EP groups. The results of the Parent Attitude Surve? 
Reporting Form ahowed no aignificant change in attitudes towards 
bilingual education; attitudes remained at a high level for the 
entire firat year of the project. 

4. The aasistance orientation of central office and 
building-level administration remained high throughout the first 
year of the program. Borrowing aelected aapects of the categori- 
cal scheme of Huberman and Miles (1984, p. 102), we identified 
these complementary typea of assistance that the project director 
and principal, respectively, provided teachera in the project. 
The project director, through claaaroom via its and weekly 
contact with the principal, exerted reasonable pressure for 
implementing the original design of the program. In addition, 
reaource adding - approving materials acquiaition, funds for 
attendance at professional meetings, and other resources - was 
another function of the project director. Laatly, advocacy in 
the form of conveying the goala and interests of the project to 
the superintendent and achool board members waa evident. The 
principal mainly engaged in facilitation aaaistance through 
formal and informal obaervationa of both claaarooas as well as 
listening to the difficulties and succeaaes of both teachers aa 
they expanded their repertoire of teaching akillm. In addition 
to theae types of assistance, both adainlatrators communicated 
strong support of tha teachers' efforts. Add to this the 
teacher-training assistance provided by the staff developaeit 
consultant and the inquiring function of the external evaluatoi, 
i.e«, collecting data on nuaeroua aapects of the project procesj- 
es and feeding it back in a "formative evaluation," the amount 
and variety of aaaistance were provided to a high degree during 
the firat year. 

Diacusaion 

Our caae study findings ask- e strong caae for the concrete 
benefita of Two-Way Bilingual Programs* We discuss tha iaplica- 
tiona of these results with particular attention to the questions 
mnd general propositions stated in our Introduction. 

LEI^ pupils continued to make gains in reading, language 
arts, oral language proficiency, and math. No major setbacks 
occurred in the cognitivm growth of thess children. And both 
Spanish and English was the medium of inmtruction. Themm 
first-year outcomes are another confirmation of Hakuta A Dim«* 
(1985) and Cummina' contention (1984) that bilingualism hms 
poaitive benefits on the individual* Our findings, however, 
take this propoaition one step furthmrt bilinguml instruction, 
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offered in a setting that fosters additive bilingualias, can be 
effective and can auatain positive iapact on children fros 
different cultural bsckgrounda, 

EP pupils began to take their first formal steps in learning 
a aeconi* language, with no -ajor obstacles to their acadesic 
firowth In Engliah. Although so«e slippage was evident in nath, 
the reasons were related to the late start of the project, the 
hirins of a new teacher who had to internalize a new set of 
nor.a, e.ploying two educational aides, and the coiiplexity of 
teaching second and third grade curricula to a coabined claaa. 
These children, nevertheless, becase fluent in s aecond langauge 
AS evidenced by their Spsnish test scores in vocabulary and 
reading. 

Both groups perceived in a siailsr ssnner their classrooa 
environment as very satisfactory and competitive, and moderately 
difficult. They differed, however, in their perceptions of 
••friction'* and ••coheaiveness," implying possible links between 
intergroup relations and social identity ss described in Taifel s 
work (1982) and in need of more reaearch in the future. 

With regard to Crsndall and Loucks' finding on school 
improvement efforts (1982), we have noted the leaderahip, typea 
of assistance, and concrete steps being taken by the adminiatra- 
tion and teachers, respectively, in achieving mastery of thia 
program model. One recent and outatanding exsaple of how thia 
group of individuala is seeking to solve a complex problem 
ssaociated with the projec- - teaching content in two languagea 
- is the d« *sion to teach social studies in the native language 
on Monday «Md Tuesday of each week with a focus on concepts, and 
then on Thursdsy and Friday when both groupa are paired to form 
combined EP and LEP classes, to reinforce the same social 
studies concepts with complete focus on first and second langauge 
development and linguistic skills. Thia feasible solution to an 
irritating problem that became evident at the end of the firat 
year of the project is currently leading to unanticipated 
effacta, for example, development of materiala to conduct weekly 
leaaona in both languages, matching language proficiency level 
with social studies content, and teacher confidence in practice 
maatery* 

It should ba noted that most of the reaearch on effective 
school improvement prscticas haa identified training elements 
which assist teschers integrate new instructional approaches 
into their active repertoire (Brookover « Lezatte, ^^/^m « * 
critical element - oparationalized in Port Chester's Two-Way 
bilingusl spprosch - is ongoing and sustained coaaunicatlon 
between central office, building, and clasaroom staff. 
thess sfforts hsve sddrsssed implementation monitoring through 
clarif icationa, technical feedback and training assiatance, a 
major emphasis has been pieced on establishing s ••low threat 
psychologicsl environment for teachers. 
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In Port Cheater*a Two-Way model, teacher needa for new 
information and skills are Jointly considered with thoae for 
security and belongingness. Safe and aupportive training 
environaenta for teachers confronting new programs has been 
recognized by change authorities (Loucks ft Zij^asi, 1981). As 
teachers begin to implement an educational innovation as complex 
as Two-Way Bilingual Programa, they manifest aanagement-related 
concerns and lack coordination with uaing new procedurea in 
their initial mastery of new practices. Comforting and caring 
assistance through continual comnunication has been an important 
ingredient for Port Chester staff, empowering them to more 
active implementation of thia exciting language development 
model. 

We are expanding our caae atudy data base in the second 
year of the project by monitoring more closely the smount of 
time accorded to esrh aubject in both languagea, parental 
involvement, and the classroom interactions of EP and LEP pupils 
during that psrt of the project when they are taught together. 
A practice profile, as described by Loucks and Crsndall (1982), 
ia being developed with the expectation that it will be uaeful 
for other Two-Way Bilingual Programs. 

Conclusion 

We have described Port Chester'a Two-Way Bilingusl Program 
in this srticle. Its first-year impact on students, parents, 
teschers, and administrators haa been more positive than we 
expected. Our case study strategy has given us more confidence 
in the feasibility of implementing thia type of program model. 
We hope it will lend more credibility to bilingual education, in 
particular thia type of program model, and hope that a aimilar 
approach has been taken within the remaining 17 Two-Way Bilingual 
Projects in New York State (12 in New York City; two in Buffalo 
and Yonkers; and two on Long Island). The opportunity to 
identify those specific program processes that make for success- 
ful implementation of bilingual education should not slip swsy. 

One crucial element, noted by Miles in his article on 
unraveling t'.ie myatery of institutionalization (1983), is 
becoming more evident to us each day as we act in and reflect on 
the Two-way Bilingual Program. It oeeaa fitting to conclude our 
article by quoting him in full: ••It wee clear in our sites that 
adainistratora and teachera live in aeparate worlds, Administra- 
tora push, demand, support, and think about the organization; 
teachers react, get involved^ struggle with the demands of the 
innovation, end think about their lives with students. It was 
very clear that an underlying variable we called teacher-adminia- 
^''^tor harmony was critical for succeaa. Working relations 
between adminiatratora and teachers had to be clear and suppor- 
tive enough that the tsnt>s*rea and stresses of incorporating 
something new could be managed together. Thua, both teacher 
saatery/coramitment ijnd administrative action are criticel for 
institutionalization and linkage between then can be achieved^* 
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/» 19). That working relationship la what we have discovered as 
iS;tlclpant. in Port 'cheater's Two-Way Bilingual Prograa. 
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Design and Methods . 



LES PARENTS HAITIEN: 
SCOLAIRE DE L^ET 



Claudine C 
PTA Presiden- 



Pour les parenta haitiena f: 
Unis, le premier contact avcc 1« 
un choc culturel traumatique qui 
questions nombreuses et cruciales 

-Comment comprendre des devo: 
jeuz et des enseignanta qui ne dot 

-Comment accepter que les s 
droits dans les yeux et expriment 

-Comment reagir quand on ne 
la culture eat pour eux d^routant< 

-Comment concevoir que les 
reclamer et obtenir lea changement 

-Heme ai l*on met de cote p- 
langue et de culture que tout it 
par les parents haitiens reste br 
est f ondamentalement diff^rsntc 
ouvert et democratique de la aocli 

Dana le systeme scolaire e 
devoira sont nombreux et lej le^ 
On envoie ses enfants a l^ecol 
terme, le profesaeur est msitre* 
obeiasance sans diacusaion. Un« 
aouvent aynonyms de quasi«-C8tms 
incartade inexcuasble« 

Un systeme scolaire, ; ien mi 
la soci^t? qui l*a eagendre: 1* 
obeiaaenty ou garet Participsti* 
C^est l^exception combien rsrm 
parents haitiens arrivent done mo) 
d*humilit^ devant les autorit^t 
«tabli. Rumilit^ et acceptation 
ann^as de repression f^roce, Aac 
americain d*un air perplexe • 
ef f icscite* 
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